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and traders' demands for advances. The banks consequently have to procure money from abroad, and they borrow where they can. Nowhere in the world is there a larger stock of available funds than in France. The French banks, therefore, are able to play a highly advantageous game with the German bankers. They lend their money at a good price ; and if, when the loan has expired, the German banker finds it inconvenient to pay, and wants to renew the loan, the French bank acquiesces and receives a fresh commission. This is normal and remunerative banking business, and it is in the common interest that nothing should ever occur to hamper it. But at a period of stress and strain, of economic or social unrest, and above all of war-rumour, France can no longer afford to lend. Ordinary prudence obliges the banks to hoard rather than disburse; when the German asks for money, the Parisian banker retorts by claiming the settlement of his loan; and the German banker is forced to pay his debts with real money instead of with promissory notes. The first and immediate consequence is that German industry is handicapped. If the tightening is prolonged, the great manufacturing and business enterprises totter and fall like packs of cards. To prevent such a krach the German banker, the great French credit establishments being closed to him, makes a desperate appeal for funds to the money-kings of the United States. In September and October, 1911, Germany required 300,000,000 francs immediately. The American bankers saw their opportunity, and lent, at a rate of 6 per cent, and 7 per cent., money which in normal times Berlin could have got from Paris for 3 per cent, and 4 per cent. That was the price Germany had to pay for the luxury of flying her flag off Agadir.
The object-lesson was one that any but Pan-German eyes could read. That the nation as a whole has probably learned it was proved by the speech of William II at the Kiel regattas in June 1912, when he reminded the people of the old